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War, Peace, and National Mortality 


AR and disease are tradi- 
tional allies. Yet, the health 
. of the American people, as 
'Mreflected by the death rate, has been 
maintained at a very high level in 
‘ 1945, as it has been throughout the 
W@war period. Last year, among the 
Wmany millions of Industrial policy- 
Mholders of the Metropolitan Life 
“insurance Company, the death rate, 
@exclusive of losses from enemy ac- 
Wtion, was 7.4 per 1,000, or 2.2 per- 
cent below the comparable figure for 
91°44, and only a shade above the 
all-time low of 7.3 registered in 1°42. 
If adjustment could be made for 
changes in the age distribution of 
this insured population, it is very 
probable that the death rate in 1945 
would establish a new minimum. 

ha The expectation of life at birth 
among the Industrial policyholders 
in 1945, excluding deaths from 
enemy action, was 65.02 years, or 
0.62 years above the figure for 1944. 
@ The long-term increase in longevity 
among the insured is shown graphi- 
q cally in the chart on page 3. 

Peace returned in 1945, but not 
before war had taken its heavy toll. 
In fact, the death rate from enemy 
action among the Company’s Indus- 
» | trial policyholders for the year, 88.2 


per 100,000, was the highest * u any 
year of the war. It was close to one 
third above the figure for 1944, six 
times that for 1943, and about 20 
times that for 1942, our first full 
year of war. The inclusion of deaths 
from enemy action raises the total 
mortality figure for 1945 among the 
Company’s Industrial policyholders 
from 7.4 to 8.3 per 1,000, the highest 
point since 1936. As was to be 
expected, war losses began to de- 
cline sharply after V-E Day. The 
relatively large number of deaths 
from enemy action recorded in the 
latter part of the year actually 
represents lives lost earlier during 
the war period but not reported to 
the Company until a later date. 
The clearest picture of the war 
losses is obtained by referring to the 
table on page 2, which shows the 
mortality record for white policy- 
holders by sex and age. A striking 
feature in the table is the sharp rise 
in mortality among men in the 
military ages. In the age groups 15 
to 19 and 25 to 34 years, the death 
rates from all causes combined in 
1945 were nearly three times those 
in 1942. The heaviest war losses 
among white males were at ages 20 
to 24 years, where more than 90 per- 
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cent of all deaths in 1945 were deaths 
among men in the services. In this 
age group the death rate was more 
than 514 times as high as in 1942. 
Apart from the war losses, how- 
ever, the record for 1945 was excel- 
lent. Among white males the death 
rate was lower than for the preceding 
year at all age periods outside the 
military ages. In several of the age 
groups the mortality was even below 
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the figures for the record health year 
1942. Among white females the 
improvement in mortality last year 
was little short of remarkable. Not 
only did these insured lives record, at 
every age group, lower death rates 
than in 1944, but they also recorded 
an improvement in mortality in all 
but one age group—5t04 years—as! 
compared with 1942. It is a rather 
grim fact-that the largest wartime 
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TABLE 1—DrEatTH RATES FROM ALL Causes, INCLUDING War DeEatHS. WHITE 


PERSONS, By SEX AND AGE PERIODS, 1942 To 1945. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
¢ 
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PERCENT 
CHANGE 1945* 
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1945* 1944 
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105.9 
92.3 
392.6 
1,245.6 
681.3 
580.4 
1,269.5 
2,745.4 
5,826.9 


Under 5 
5 to -9 
.10 to 14 
15 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 to 74 
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499. 
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1,340. 
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6,083. 
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1,680.7 
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Under 5 

5to 9 
10 to 14 
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*Based on provisional estimates of lives exposed to risk. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH SINCE 1879 
industrial Policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


WA Gain since 1879 - 1889 


1879-89 1911-12 


1911-12 TO 1945 = 18% YEARS 


GAIN FROM ty -89 TO 1945 = 31 YEARS 


65.0° 


4-43 


*Military and civilian deaths from enemy action were excluded from this experience; an allowance was 
made for deaths that would have occurred normally among those killed. 
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reduction in mortality among white 
women occurred at the ages 15 to 24, 
the very ones which showed the 
largest increases among white men. 

Among the colored policyholders 
the trend of the death rates in 1945, 
by age, was much the same as that 
for the white, except that the rise in 
mortality among males at the mili- 
tary ages was much less marked. 

In this insurance experience, no 
less than nine diseases and condi- 
tions recorded new low mortality 
rates during 1945. The list includes 
measles, scarlet fever, influenza, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
diarrhea and enteritis, appendicitis, 


and diseases of the puerperal state.. 


Although an epidemic of acute 


respiratory disease developed near 
the close of the year, the mortality 
from influenza and pneumonia in 
December was only moderately 
above the rate for the corresponding 
month a year ago, and was far from 
offsetting the favorable experience 
of the earlier months. Actually, the 
death rate for the whole year 1945 
from these two diseases combined 
was only 30.1 per 100,000 policy- 
holders, or 27 percent below the rate 
in 1944 and 10 percent below the 
previous minimum recorded in 1942. 

Tuberculosis, with a new low mor- 
tality rate of 36.8 per 100,000 in 
1945, declined by no less than 6.6 
percent below 1944. This was the 
largest drop in many years, and 
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more than compensated for the eases of childhood, considered as a 
meagerness of the improvement in group, was identical with the pre- 
the preceding year. Despite fears vious low established in 1944. For 
expressed at the beginning of the two of the diseases in the group— 
war that difficult conditions might measles and scarlet fever—the 1945 
occasion a setback in tuberculosis figures were new lows. For whooping 
mortality, the long-time downward cough and diphtheria, the rise in 
trend in the mortality from this dis- mortality was slight. 
ease has been maintained. The mortality from the conditions 
The death rate last year for the associated with childbearing de- 
four principal communicable dis- clined 12.2 percent as compared with 





TABLE 2—CrRUDE DEATH RATES PER 100,000 For SELECTED Causes. ‘ToTaL PERSONS 
Aut AGES. WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS, 1911 AND and v 

1935 to 1945—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1938. 

mort 
Cause or Dears 1945 | 1944 | 1943°] 1942 | 1941 | 1940 | 1939] 1938] 1937] 1936] 1935] 1911(a) ally 








made 

All Causes—Total 826.2 {822.9 1778.6 |732.9 |744.4 |760.9 |760.0]766.0/822.5|839.8|837.6]1,253.0 
—Excluding war In 

deaths 788.0 |754.6 {764.1 1728.4 |744.0 |760.6 |759.9|766.0|822.5|839.8| 837.6) 1,253.0 
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1943 
(a) Ages 1 and over. - Tt 
(b) Includes aneurysm of the aorta. 

(c) Excludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, and acute myocarditis. accic 
(d) Included in all other diseases and conditions. 1945 
(e) Not comparable with the rates for 1935 to 1945. 

(f) Not available. rise 
(g) Less than 0.05 per 100,000. 
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1944. This is about four times the 
estimated decline in the birth rate, 
and indicates a very real improve- 
ment in maternal mortality. 

For the chronic degenerative dis- 
eases, the 1945 record was also 
generally favorable. The death rate 
from the group of cardiovascular- 
renal diseases, which accounts for 
about one half of all the deaths from 
disease, remained unchanged despite 
an increase in the proportion of older 
persons among the insured. For dia- 
betes, the rate declined 9 percent, 
and was lower than in any year since 
1938. Cancer showed a slight rise in 
mortality, but this increase is virtu- 
ally wiped out when adjustment is 
made for the aging of the population. 

In 1945, for the third consecutive 
year, poliomyelitis was unusually 
prevalent. The number of cases in 
the general population was, how- 
ever, about 30 percent less than in 
the year before, though still 40 per- 
cent above the average for 1940- 
1941. Partly as a result of the 
increasing frequency of early diag- 
nosis, the proportion of fatal cases 
of the disease continued low. Cere- 
brospinal meningitis also continued 
to be more than usually prevalent 
in 1945, although there were only 
half as many cases in the United 
States as in each of the two preceding 
years, The death rate among the 
Industrial policyholders was 1.0 per 
100,000, as compared with 2.2 in 
1943 and 1944, and 0.7 in 1942. 

The mortality from all forms of 
accidents combined was higher in 
1945 than in the year before. The 
rise occurred despite a continued 
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decline in the death rates from occu- 
pational accidents and from home 
accidents, and was due to a rise in 
motor vehicle fatalities and in “‘other 
accidents,” the category to which 
most of the deaths from accidents 
among men in the armed forces are 
assigned. The toll from motor 
vehicle accidents for the first half of 
the year was lower, month for 
month, than for the like period of 
1944; for the second half of the year, 
however, the situation was reversed. 
The rise in fatalities was quite 
marked following V-J Day, when 
restrictions on motoring were lifted. 
The net result was that the death 
rate from motor vehicle accidents 
for the year 1945 as a whole was 
higher than that for either 1943 or 
1944. It is still, however, consider- 
ably below the figure for the im- 
mediate prewar years. 


The record for suicide among the 
Industrial policyholders appears 
very favorable for the year as a 
whole, the mortality dropping 
slightly below that for 1944, which 
itself registered one of the lowest 


rates in this experience. The de- 
crease, however, reflects solely the 
exceptionally low level of the death 
rate during the first quarter of the 
year. Beginning with May, the 
month when victory was achieved 
in Europe, the suicide death rate in 
each of the remaining months was 
as high or higher than that in the 
corresponding months of 1944. The 
death rate from homicide has. also 
shown an increase in recent months, 
but the figure for the year remains 
identical with that of 1944. 
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Military Deaths 


INCE the Nazis plunged the world 

into war with their invasion of 
Poland in September 1939, many 
millions of men have lost their lives 
in battle. Just how great the mili- 
tary loss of life has been in World 
War II probably will never be known 
with great accuracy. For many of 
the countries there are only vague 
statements regarding casualties. 
This applies even to some of the 
major belligerents. In fact, the 
United States and the British Em- 
pire are the only major powers for 
which official and fairly complete 
statements of battle losses are avail- 
able. Consequently, any figures on 
the aggregate of military casualties 
for World War II are at best con- 
sidered estimates. 

From a review of the published 
data obtained through a wide variety 
of sources, some of them conflicting, 
it is estimated that the combat losses* 
of the belligerents in World War II 
are of the order of 9,500,000 to 
10,000,000. The actual figure can- 
not be much less; it may be some- 
what higher. Axis losses, estimated 
conservatively at about 5,200,000, 
were appreciably greater than those 
of the United Nations, whose battle 
toll is estimated to have been in the 
neighborhood of 4,500,000. 

Germany’s military losses, esti- 
mated at 3,250,000, have been the 
heaviest of any country in the war. 
They were considerably greater than 
those of Japan, her major Axis 
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in World War II 


partner. It is estimated that the 
Japanese lost about 1,500,000 men. 
Italian combat losses were probably 
150,000 to 200,000. The aggregate 
losses for Germany’s other satellites 
are estimated to have been 225,000. 
Of this total, Rumania’s losses ac- 
count for about 100,000, Hungary’s 
for about 75,000, and Finland’s for 
about 50,000. Bulgaria’s losses were 
insignificant as compared with those 
of the other Axis countries. 

On the United Nations side, Rus- 
sian losses were the heaviest by far. 
They are estimated at approxi- 
mately 3,000,000, or about two 
thirds of the total combat losses 
suffered by the Allies. The Russian 
losses are thus estimated to be 
slightly less than those sustained by 
Germany. The second highest mili- 
tary toll among the United Nations 
was borne by the British Empire, 
whose battle dead are estimated at 
375,000 to 400,000. The United 
States was next in rank among the 
Allies with respect to battle deaths. 
The final total of our losses on all 
fronts of World War II is not yet 
established, but it is probably close 
to 325,000.+ This includes an allow- 
ance for deaths among those wound- 
ed in action and those still carried as 
missing on our casualty lists. 

The battle deaths of our other 
European Allies are estimated at 
nearly 450,000, excluding deaths 
incurred by forces of the under- 
ground. French losses, including 


*Unless otherwise stated, the term losses throughout this article refers exclusively to deaths in action 
or from battle wounds in military, naval, or air forces. 


{The StaTIsTicAL BULLETIN for November 1945 contains a detailed account of American losses. 
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those of the Free French, are offi- 
cially estimated at 167,000, but to 
this figure may properly be added 
the many underground fighters 
among the 100,000 French civilians 
executed by the Germans between 
1940 and 1944. Poland’s losses 
amount to about 125,000 including 
the deaths in the Polish forces fight- 
ing alongside the Allies after the 
collapse of their country. This ex- 
cludes fighters of the Polish under- 
ground. Death losses of 15,000 to 
20,000 were claimed in the battle of 
Warsaw in 1945. Yugoslavia’s toll 
during her guerilla warfare against 
the Germans and Italians is esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 
75,000. Greek losses are estimated 
at 50,000. The Belgians report over 
7,000 combat deaths, the Dutch, 


more than 6,000 in the five days of 
fighting in May 1940, and the Nor- 


wegians about 1,000. Deaths of 
underground fighters in some of these 
cases exceeded those of men in uni- 
form. China’s military deaths since 
Pearl Harbor are conservatively 
estimated as 250,000. 


Available details regarding Brit- 
ish Empire losses are of great inter- 
est. Of the nearly 400,000 combat 
dead, more than 250,000, or two 
thirds of the Empire’s total, were 
natives of the United Kingdom. 
Canada’s losses of more than 35,000 
were next heaviest. Australia lost 
over 25,000 men, New Zealand more 
than 10,000, South Africa about 
7,500, and India nearly 30,000. 
Deaths among fighting men from the 
other British colonies totaled nearly 
10,000 in World War II. 
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A large part of the death toll in 
the Empire forces was accounted for 
by losses among naval and air per- 
sonnel. The battle deaths in these 
two branches exceeded 100,000, or 
more than one fourth of the Em- 
pire’s total. British Navy losses 
were slightly over 50,000, and an 
additional few thousand men were 
lost in battle by the naval forces of 
Canada and Australia. The bomber 
command of the Royal Air Force 
lost more than 40,000. Canada’s 
lgsses in the air made up nearly half, 
and Australia’s about a third of their 
total deaths in combat. 

The total battle toll in World War 
II was appreciably greater than that 
in World War I. Death losses in the 
earlier conflict are not accurately 
known, but most of the estimates 
are of the order of 8,000,000. This 
is 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 less than 
the estimated number of 9,500,000 
to 10,000,000 for World War II. For 
the European theater, battle losses 
in the two World Wars are about 
equal. In World War I, practically 
all the estimated 8,000,000 war 
deaths were sustained in the fight in 
European territory and in the 
Atlantic, and only a few thousands 
elsewhere, whereas in World War II, 
losses in these areas were about 
8,000,000 and losses in the Asiatic 
and Pacific theaters exceeded 1,500,- 
000 men. During World War I, 
military deaths were about equally 
divided between the Eastern and 
Western fronts in Europe, but in 
World War II, losses on the Eastern 
Front, estimated at about 6,000,000, 
were much the heavier. 


‘ 
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The comparative toll of the two 
World Wars differs greatly for most 
of the major belligerents. In some 
cases it is difficult to make accurate 
comparisons because the national 
territories were not identical in the 
two wars. American losses in World 
War II were about six times as high 
as in 1917-1918. Russia’s losses in 
World War II were unquestionably 
higher than in the earlier conflict, 
although exact comparison is diffi- 
cult because Russian armies in the 
first World War comprised large 
contingents drawn from a territory 
forming part of pre-1939 Poland, 
the Baltic countries, and pre-1939 
Rumania. If allowance is made for 
this, Russian losses in World War II 
appear to be twice as great as in the 
earlier conflict. German losses in the 


war just ended were also much higher 
than in 1914-1918. Agaji allowing 
for differences in area Cue to bound- 
ary changes, World War II losses 
for Germany are estimated to be 
about 50 percent above those of the 


last war. Because of the radically 
different nature of the fighting in 
Western Europe in the two World 
Wars, British Empire losses in the 
recent war were less than half those 
in the earlier conflict. This does not 
apply, however, to naval losses 
which were appreciably heavier in 
the recent conflict than in the first 
World War. For the French, the 
contrast between the two World 
Wars is even greater than for the 
British. In the quick defeat of 
France in 1940, about 125,000 of her 
fighting men were killed and subse- 
quent losses among French fighters 
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in various theaters amounted to less 
than 50,000. Consequently, the total 
of French losses in World War II 
was less than one eighth of that 
sustained in 1914-1918. Italy’s losses 
likewise were much smaller in the 
second World War than in the earlier 
conflict. Probably less than one 
third as many Italians were killed in 
the recent war as in World War I. 
Rumania and Hungary also lost 
fewer men than in the earlier war. 

Japan presents by far the most 
striking contrast with respect to 
military losses in the two wars. She 
was actually only a nominal ally in 
the first war, and her combat losses 
amounted to a few hundred, incurred 
in grabbing former German-held 
territories in Asia and in the Pacific. 
Consequently, her losses of approx- 
imately 1,500,000 soldiers and sailors 
after Pearl Harbor are incompar- 
ably greater than her losses in World 
War I. A similar contrast exists 
with respect to China, whose mili- 
tary contribution in the first World 
War was insignificant, partly be- 
cause of her military weakness and 
partly because there was little 
fighting in Asiatic territories. 

World War II was by far the 
most destructive in human history 
in terms of loss of life, both military 
and civilian, and of damage to social 
and economic institutions. Recovery 
from this disaster will be a long and 
painful process. Dislocations arising 
from the conflict will plague the 
world for decades to come. Unless 
the threat of war is removed in the 
new atomic age, the prospects are 
bad indeed for our civilization. 
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Wartime Trend of Divorce 


HE war has had a profound effect 

upon American family life and 
relationships. Many millions of men 
left their homes to join the armed 
forces or to find employment in war 
industries in distant cities. The 
marriage rate boomed; the birth rate 
rose to relatively high levels. How 
has the sum total of these and other 
social and economic factors affected 
the divorce rate in our country? Has 
the tide of divorce which had been 
rising rapidly for many years prior to 
World War II continued its upward 
swing during the war period? 

These questions of marked public 
interest unfortunately admit of no 
ready reply at the present time as 
regards the country as a whole, be- 
cause official nationwide data on 
divorce are not available beyond the 
year 1940. In order to give some 
indication of the recent trend, the 
Statistical Bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, from a 
questionnaire survey and from other 
sources, has computed annual di- 
vorce rates from 1938 to 1944 for 16 
States for which the requisite data 
are available. The results appear in 
the chart on page 10, which shows 
the ratio of divorces in each year to 
the average annual number of mar- 
riages reported in the 10-year period 
immediately preceding. 

It is clear from the graph that the 
divorce rate for the 16 States as an 
aggregate continued upward 
throughout the war period. It is 
true that for 1942, the year after 
Pearl Harbor, the rise was negligible. 


Apparently in that year of national 
crisis, many families on the verge of 
breaking their marital ties postponed 
taking the final steps. The delay, 
however, was only temporary, for in 
1943 and 1944 the divorce rate re- 
sumed its upward swing at a pace 
even more rapid than that of the 
immediate prewar years. The di- 
vorce rate in 1944 in the group of 
States under review was one fifth 
higher than in 1942, and more than 
two fifths above that in 1938. Frag- 
mentary reports for 1945 from a 
variety of sources, indicate that the 
divorce rate last year increased 
sharply to set a new high record. 


When the recent trend of divorce 
in the 16 States is analyzed accord- 
ing to geographic division, marked 
differences are observed. In the 
New England States, for example, 
the divorce rate, fluctuating within 
fairly narrow limits from 1938 to 
1944, showed no upward trend. In 
the South and in the West, how- 
ever, it appears from the States 
available for study that the divorce 
rates have climbed rapidly in recent 
years. In the four Southern States 
of the group (Florida, Maryland, 
Alabama, Mississippi) the rate in- 
creased by more than 70 percent in 
the years under review; in Alabama 
it doubled. The most pronounced 
rise, amounting to 110 percent, 
occurred in Oregon, the one Far 
Western State in the group. 


Obviously, the largest increases in 
divorce have taken place in those 
areas of the country where wartime 
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marriages made the sharpest spurt. 
Undoubtedly, many of these marital 
ties have already been dissolved. 
There is also another major factor to 
be considered. A large number of 
divorces have been issued in South- 
ern and Western States to people 
who had recently migrated there 
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rate for the South and the West, for 
these areas are charged with divorces 
without having been credited with 
the corresponding marriages. Since 
the 16 States under review are 
scattered all over the United States, 
it may be presumed that, as a group, 
they give a fairly accurate picture of 


the reeent trend of divorce in the 
country as a whole. 


from other areas. This has had the 
effect of exaggerating the divorce 





RECENT TREND OF DIVORCE IN SIXTEEN STATES* - 


Ratio of Divorce in Each Year to Average Annual Marriages 
in Preceding Ten Year Period. 1938 to 1944 
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*Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


SouRcEsS: 
Marriages: 1928 to 1932 and 1937 to 1943—U. S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics—Special 
Reports, Vol. 9, No. 60, and Series PM—1, No. 2. 
1933 to 1936—Stouffer, Samuel A., and Spencer, Lyle M. ‘‘Marriage and Divorce in Recent Years.”’ 
The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science. November 1936, page 57. Also, 
‘Recent Increases in Marriage and Divorce.’”’ American Journal of Sociology. January 1939, page 553. 


Divorces: 1938 to 1940—U. S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 15, No. 18. 
1941 to 1944—Questionnaire inquiry by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and State Reports. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the 


mortality among Industrial policy- 
holders for December 1945, and and 1943. 


December 1944, together with the 
death rates for the years 1945, 1944, 


DEATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
































ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHoLDERS* 
CausE_oFr DEATH Year 
December | December 
1945 19 

1945 1944 1943 
Aix, CARR — TOCA... 5 055005005 505% 771.9 1855.8 {| 826.2 822.9 778.6 
—Excluding war deaths ...| 746.2 741.0 738 .O 754.6 764.1 
ee Peres Te 2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 
rane Rea aig it alas G/saiecals, wikie’a 2 = z | .6 
RN oS hg ancs alk 6 rsisgics se avon a 4 a 4 & 
Whooping cough..........-..--+55- 8 Re 9 .6 1.3 
RIN oo 5 sassebass ess sais anes 8 1.0 9 6 a 
Se eas ka alta y aa.s sala aieiaeie 4 3.4 3.4 8.3 6.1 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 30.9 29.0 26.7 33.1 35.1 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 9 34.3 36.8 39.4 40.1 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system. . 0 32.2 33.3 i 36.3 
Ns, ob cba sddaniewssccurasnecans me | 8.8 8.3 5.5 10.0 
TN, eee 108.6 109.5 242.5 108.9 106.7 
Den SRI, .o «. 5 5 o.5.54:5 60 6 eck 8 24.2 25:3 27.8 28.5 
Cenehral hemorrhage... ..... 2... 2.0020. 8 68.9 66.3 65.1 65.5 

Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
RENNIN RETIN, waco, <a. nios sas. )6 oie 6 69.4 67.1 62.9 60.5 
Other chronic heart diseasest........ 161.1 155.3 1S7.3 162.8 168.4 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 8 2.6 3.6 4.7 4.5 
pe EE Seo ee 0 3.3 5.0 5.4 2.3 
eS a ne 7 43.0 43.3 46.1 50.6 
Puerperal state—total............... 5 3.6 3.6 4.1 4.2 
a Re ar are ae ee 7 A 6.2 6.3 6.5 
IN sk as wuek'ns bs one 4 Saks 4 3.0 3.2 aa 2.5 
ee ear a 4 So. 1 55.1 53.0 51.4 
enna PMI ok i cin cin a 6's 08 ss oe 8 9.2 10.1 10.9 11.9 
Occupational accidents............ 0 3.4 3.1 5.9 6.7 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 7 13.2 14.9 14.0 13.3 
War deaths (enemy action).......... ef 114.8 88.2 68.3 14.5 
All other causes of death............ 118.3 119.7 12.5 111.5 113.9 











*The rates for 1945 are_subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 


fInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93(c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES* 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER |000-ANNUAL BASIS (/945 figures are provisional ) 
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DOES. SO Aa A NS NN Sa AR ARR RN MO RL 
(occ) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


1944 98 88 88 84 79 76 74 78 79 79 89 85 
945 88 90 99-92 89 85 7.9 72 73 #%73 74 «TT 


* Including war deaths . 
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